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OPENING THE THEATRE. 


In which, with great Freedom, he is 
told how he ought to behave. 


2 —— All the World's a Stage, ES Hh 8 N | 
And all the Men and Women meerly Players. . f 
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SS VERY lover of learning 


$ E muſt be grieved, and, at the 
4 ſame time, ſurprized, that 
the ſpirit of dramatic poetry, 


in which our countrymen have equalled 


or ſurpaſſed the antients and moderns, 
ſhould now be almoſt totally extinct 
amongſt us. Our national genius, how- 


ever, tho' it has not of late ſhone forth 


B ä 


S 


+] 
NY the luſtre that brightened the 


reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James 
the Second, Charles the Second, and 


Queen Anne, muſt ſtill be the fame, 


Shakeſpear, Johnſon, Otway, Dryden, 
and Vanbrugh, whom the preſent age 
admires, but ſeems to deſpair of faintly 


imitating, were but men, and men 


cannot degenerate in ſo ſhort a period 


as that which has paſſed ſince Shake- 


ſpear, Johnſon, and Fletcher created 
the Britiſh Theatre, and carried it al- 


moſt to perfection to this inglorious 
period, when Murphy is looked upon 
as a prop of ihe ſtage, 


Tur learned and ingeniqus M. de 


Fontenelle, in his remarks upon the 


controverſy, whether the antients or 
moderns have a claim to the prefer- 
ence, with regard to literary merit, 


has 


1 

has juſtly obſerved, that the whole diſ- 
pute may be reduced to this one queſ- 
tion, viz. Were the trees which grow 
in antient Greece and Italy higher or 
more verdant than thoſe which grow in 
the countries we inhabit? If not, the con- 
troverſy is determined. Time can no 
more produce a change in the minds of 
men, than in the other productions of 
nature. The heads of Homer and Vir- 
gil were undoubtedly made after the 


ſame manner as thoſe of ſome who are 
born amongſt us. 


TH1 s obſervation, the truth of which 
no body will diſpute, is applicable to 
the Engliſh of the preſent age, and thoſe 
who lived in the reign of Queen Anne. 
There are undoubtedly Congreves and 
Vanbrughs, Rowes and Southerns as 


mongſt us, though their genius lies du- 
B 2 ried 


EST: 


ried for want of an occaſion to call it 


forth. It muſt then ſeem ſomewhat 
range, that except the Suſpicious Huſ- 
band, there has not a good comedy 
appeared theſe twenty years, nor a to- 
»lerable tragedy during the fame term. 
The only two I can recollect wherein I 
diſcover any ſymptoms of genius, are 
Irene and Euridice, yet theſe are much 


inferior to the tragedies of Rowe, who 


can by no means be ranked amongſt 
ſuperior genius'ss When we come to 
conſider what this dearth of genius is 


owing to,we cannot but aſcribe it to the 


conduct of managers. The public has, 
we apprehend, as little reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with your conduct in this reſpect 
as with that of your predeceſſors. It 
s become ſo difficult to get a play upon 
the ſtage, that thoſe who are capable 
of writing turn their talents another 

way, 
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5 . 
way, diſpairing of ſucceſs: a piece ts 
no more to be got upon the ſtage with- 
out having an intereſt with the thea- 
trical miniſter, than a favour to be ob- 
tained at court without the interceſſion 


of powerful friends. Thus an inferior 
member of the republic of letters is 


1 * of a right of regulating the 


public diverſions according to his will 
and pleaſure, and of deciding the fate of 
the moſt important branch of litera- 
ture. e 


I cAxN Nor help thinking, Sir, that 
the reverſe of your conduct ſhould” be 
obſerved, and that that would be the 
only way to rective the dramatic ge- 
nius, which is ſo much decayed amongſt 
us, that a ſuperficial obſerver would be 
apt to think that the intellectual facul- 
ties of our countrymen are no longer 


the 


[i 
: 
: 

4 

1 
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the fame they were in Queen Anne's. 


Were pieces received with readineſs, 


and new plays frequently repreſented, in 
the number, there muſt be ſome good 
ones. To this conduct I aſcribe the 
continuance of the dramatic genius in 
France. It is not there at the diſcre- 
tion of the ſervants of the public to re- 
gulate the entertainment, and receive 


or reject pieces of pleaſure ; and yet the 


players in France are at leaſt as good 
judges of the merit of -a poetical com- 
poſition as thoſe of England. The 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, who 
have the chief direction of the theatre 
decide in this matter, and to encourage 


genius, receive with great readineſs ſuch 
pieces as are offered, and do not by an 


ll-judged delicacy raiſe difficulties 
which might tend to ſuppreſs genius. 
The public is no loſer hereby, for tho 


pieces 


1 


pieces are by theſe means pretty fre- 
quently exhibited, which the auditors 
do not think proper to hear out, yet 
this facility with which an authoy gets 
a piece repreſented, encourages ſo ma- 
ny to write, that there ſeldom paſſes a 
ſeaſon which does not produce a piece 
that would have been thought worthy 
of the ſtage in the days of Racine. Not 
to mention Monſ. de Voltaire, who 
muſt be allowed to be one of the firſt- 
rate dramatic genius's of Europe, and 
Whoſe pieces are ſo beautiful, that they 
pleaſe in the pitiful tranflations of an 
Aaron Hill, or the equally pitiful imi- 
tation of a certain Hybernian bard, who 
having ſhewn himſelf incapable of writ= 
ing a farce, in which he had nothing 

to do but draw his own character, at laſt 
carried his preſumption ſo far as to 
meaſure ſwords with the greateſt ge- 
nius in Europe. . 1 


EF 1 


I HOWEVER approve of your receiving 


-this piece, the reception it met with 
may perhaps encourage ſomebody of a 


genius ſuperior to the Iriſh play-maker 
in queſtion to dedicate his talens to the 


| Kage. It is better, no doubt, that 


twenty indifferent pieces ſhould be re- 
preſented than one good one ſuppreſſed, 
You indeed abated your ſeverity in ano- 
ther inſtance laſt ſeaſon, I mean in re- 
ceiving the Rout, a pitiful farce, as deſ- 
titute of humour, character, and inci- 
dent, as either the Apprentice or 'the 


Upholſterer. 


Bor to return to my ſubject, it is to 


this policy of receiving every play which 


offers that the French are indebted for 
ſome excellent pieces, both in the tra- 
gic and comic way, which have appear- 
ed long ſince the muſes have deſerted 

| the 


7 


the Britiſh theatre. What have our 
dramatic writers produced theſe laſt 
twenty years, equal to thoſe two excel- 
lent tragedies of Monſ. Chateau-brun, 
entitled, Les Trogens & Philoctete. It 
is not four years ſince theſe pieces were 
repreſented for the firſt time, and the 
French ſtage has fince been enriched 
with another, I mean Iphygenie en 
Tauride, a tragedy, which was repre- 
ſented for almoſt a ſeaſon with uni- 
verſal applauſe, and by which the au- 
thor gained immortal honour. He re- 
ceived, according to the cuſtom of 
France, the approving acclamations of 
the audience. I need not inform you, 
Sir, that it is uſual in France for 
an audience that aſſiſts at a new tra- 
gedy, whoſe merit excites their admi- 
ration, to call for the author, that he 
may in perſon partake of the applauſe 
. =© „ 


4 10 1 


due to his talents. Nothing like this 
ever happened in England: indeed peo- 
ple here are ſo engroſſed with the play - 
ers, that they ſcarce think the poet 
worthy of their notice, and this I look 
upon as a ſignal proof of that depravity 
of taſte, which ſeems to characterize 


the preſent age. 


IN France, thoſe that frequent thea- 
trical entertainments, make the piece 
repreſented the ſubject of their conver- 
fation ; they criticiſe its faults, and cite 


its beauties with enthuſiaſm. In fine, 


Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, are the 
principal ſubjects in theatrical conver- 
ſations. Amongſt our diſcerning coun- 
trymen, Mr. Moſſop, Mr. Smith, and 
others of equal importance, are thought 
worthy to furniſh matter for converſa- 
tion. In F rance the beſt performer, vr 
dume- 


" 
co 


1 f 


dumeniol, a Clairon, a Le Kain, are 
ſpoke of only by the by; here every 
inſignificant player, from Moſſop down 
to Dyer and Jefferſon, are as much 

talked of by the public as a miniſter of 
| ſtate. But this is foreign to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe. What I would earneſtly 
recommend to you is, to repreſent as 
many new plays as poſſible, and let them 
ſtand or fall by their own merit. For 
this end, the cuſtom of reviving old and 
obſcure plays, which were perhaps ne- 
ver worth repreſenting, ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed; it would be much better to ex- 


hibit new ones for the reaſons aſſigned 
above. 


I HAve heard, but can ſcarcely be- 
lieve it, that the Orphan of China, a 
piece whoſe inconſiſtencies and contra- 
dictions can be equalled by nothing 

C2 but 
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but the ridiculous fuſtian in which it is 


wrote, is to be revived this ſeaſon. 
This meaſure would in my opinion be 


a very falſe ſtep in theatrical policy. 
To receive it was ſufficient, J approve 
of your conduct in fo doing, but to re- 


vive it would be very ill- judged, fince 


this might prevent another new play 
from appearing ; and ſurety the town 
muſt be better pleaſed to ſee a new tra- 
gedy, though as bad or worſe, if poſ- 
-fible, than to ſee the ſame wretched 
performance over again. I am told the 
author of this maſterly performance 
- propoſes bringing another play upon the 


ſtage this ſeaſon. Whether it is a tra- 


gedy or a comedy I cannot ſay, but that 
is not material, ſince the gentleman's 
abilities ſeem to be equal in both. 


THIS 


(22 -] 

Friis I would adviſe you to receive 
by all means, and that for a reaſon 
which may, perhaps, be thought ex- 
| traordinary by ſome, viz. becauſe the 
Author's name puts it out of all doubt, 
that it muſt be execrably bad; and your 
receiving it, will convince authors that 
you are well-diſpoſed to take whatever 
they offer. I muſt repeat it once more, 
that ſuch encouragement of play-wri- 
ters of all kinds is the only hkely me- 
thod to reſtore the Britiſh theatre to its 
ancient grandeur, and rival the modern 
French ſtage. It is indeed a melancholy 
conſideration to all who have the literary 
reputation of their country at heart, 
that dramatic poetry ſhould have de- 
clined amongſt us, whilſt it ſtill flou- 
riſhes in France. We may boaſt of 
having had a theatre, and in a high de- 
gree of perfection, long before the 
French. 


1 
French. M. de Voltaire owns this in his 
Melange de Literature et Philoſophiæ, 


Les Anglois avocent un theatre,” ſays 
he, quand il n'y avoit que des treteaux 
«* en France.” Muſt we then, whoſe bold 
and inventive genius brought dramatic 
poetry to perfection, when the French 
had nothing that deſerved the name, 
who were poſſeſſed of tragedies equal 
to thoſe of Aſchylus and Sophocles, 
and of comedics ſuperior to thoſe of 
Plautus and Terence ; when our neigh- 
bours contented themſelves with the 
rude and barbarous pieces, whoſe ſub- 
jects were furniſhed by ſcripture, ſuch 
as the paſſion of Chriſt, the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, &. Muſt we, I fay, 
let ourſelves be ſurpaſſed in this age by 
the French? That we are ſo, cannot be 
denied, and whoever thinks juſtly will 
acknowledge this to be owing to the 


great 


1 


great difficulties which authors have to 
ſtruggle with before they can bring a 
play upon the ſtage. 


To confirm the truth of what I have 
advanced, I beg you would only conſi- 
der the vaſt number of bad plays repre- 
ſented in the reigns of Charles the F irſt, 
King William and Queen Anne; and 
here it is worthy of remark, that ma- 
ny of theſe were wrote by authors who 
compoſed ſome of the beſt pieces we 
have. In the works of Dryden, Ot- 
way, Lee, Southern and others, there 
are many pieces inferior to the worſt 
now repreſented. This is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that the frequent call at 
that time for plays, however wrote, 
| was what gave occation to the compoſ- 
ing of ſo many good ones, and if ma- 
nagers had then been as little diſpoſed to 

receive 


{ 26 Þ 
receive new pieces as they are now, the 
Engliſh theatre would never have made 
any figure. 


The French have now the preſump- 
tion to call their theatre the theatre of 
Europe, and this vanity is in ſome mea- 
ſure excuſeable; they {till have writers 
who ſupport the glory of theirs, whilft 
we cannot boaſt a ſprig of laurel more. 
With regard to our theatre, we may 
ſay, fuit ilium et ingens gloria tucro- 
rum.” This decline of genius is owing 
in a great meaſure to your management, 
or rather miſmanagement of the theatre. 


To ſhew, however, that I am can- 
did in my cenſure, I will not refuſe 
juſtice to your merit, you have ſet an 
example which would be of conſidera- 
ble ſervice to the ſtage if followed ; 


you 
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you have introduced the French taſte in 
little pieces, in which they muſt be 
acknowledged to ſurpaſs us. I cannot 
but be of opinion, that our ſtage would 
| be greatly improved were it ſupplicd 
with little pieces taken from the 
French, that as the national manners 
are not as fully repreſented in little 
pieces as in comedies of five acts, would 
retain very little of a foreign air in a 
tranſlation. This appears from the 
Guardian, in which, though an exact 
rranſlation of le Tuteur, there is no- 
thing in the characters or conduct of 
the piece, that can be thought ſingular 
by an Engliſh audience. But your 
backwardneſs to receive new plays is 
not the only reproach which the public 
has to make you. There are many more 
partic alars ; in which you thew yourſelf 

D equally 


33 


equally negligent of their entertain. 


ment. 


Drury-Lane play-houſe 15 generally 


looked upon as unrivalled by Covent- 


Garden; your ſingle name has given it 


a degree of luſtre, which no efforts of 
the manager of the other houſe could 


ever attain to. You may fay in the 


words of Shakeſpear, 


The king's name is a tower of ſtrength 


Which they upon the adverſe faction want. 


Yet notwithſtanding the great reputa- 
tion of Drury-Lane play-houſe, I have 


generally obſerved that plays are better 


acted at the other houſe. You ate ſa- 
tisfied to reap the profits of a reputation 
already eſtabliſhed, and now leave all 
the capital parts which you alone are 

| | capable 
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capable of performing to che fatisfac- 
tion of the town to wretched ſubſti- 
tutes, who could hardly deliver a meſ- 
ſage with tolerable grace. Moſſop, 
who is your ſecond in tragedy, is as 
wretched a performer as ever diſgraced 
any ſtage, He is fundamentally defec- 
tive in every quality of a player, his 
elocution is harſh, unharmonious and 
unnatural, his geſtures are aukward and 
ungainly, and he, plays in a manner 
that ſhews him to have no idea of the 
character he plays. This is evident 
from the ſameneſs in his performance. 
There 1s no difference between Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Richard, as he plays 
them. He is the fame unmeaning 
bellower in them all. Yet is this player 
in poſſeſſion of all the capital parts in 
tragedy ; and what 1s {till more extraor- 
dinary, he has even had the aſturance 

1 ” to 
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1 
to expoſe his ungainly perſon in genteel 
comedy ; and, in the character of Be- 
vil junior, lift his ſurly eye to the gen- 
tle Indiana. One would be inclined to 
think, that you give the mott conſider- 
able of your parts to a player, who would 
do no honour to a company of ſtrolers, 


with the ſame view which Auguſtus i is 


ſaid to have had in leaving the empire 


to Tiberius, ce ut ex een de- 


termina gloria qUECEretur. . 


MossoP 18 not, however, the only 
deſpicable performer to whom you 
give firſt-rate paris. We have ſeen 
Holland play Hamlet. I do not pre- 
tend to ſay that he acquitted himſelf 
as ill in the character as the above- 
mentioned player, who, indeed, ſeems 


to be the work of ſome of Nature's 
journeymen, and is fo far from being 


equal 


„ 

equal to the part of Hamlet, that he is 
not capable even of playing the mock- 
king with a good grace: but ſurely, a 
character of ſuch importance, which 
requires a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature in the performer, ſhould 
not have been given to ſo young and 
unexperienced a player. Fleetwood 
likewiſe appears in capital characters ; 
he has frequently played Romeo, and 
other parts, to numerous audiences. 
All this ſhews the great influence of 
your name. 


WI᷑nInI ſuch pitiful players to perform 
on Covent-Garden ſtage, it would be, in 
all probability, to empty benches. But, 
ſuch is the veneration of the town for 
the modern Roſcius, that the molt pi- 
tiful players no act on his theatre, de- 
rive a luſtre from his name. In fine, 


WE 
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we may ſay of him, in the words of 


Falſtaff, He is not only a great player 
himſelf, but the cauſe why other men 
paſs for great players. 


IT is your peculiar happineſs, Sir, 
to have acquired ſuch a degree of im- 
portance, that Nero was ſcarce more 
deſpotic in his theatre than you are in 
yours. Nay, in one particular, you 
ſeem to have the advantage of him ; 
the Emperor was obliged toplace guards 
amongſt his audience to extort their 
applauſe; whereas, you are not only ſure 
of receiving the loud applauſes of the 
town, whenever you vouchſafe to ap- 


pear yourſelf, but you have only to 


ſignify to the public, that ſuch and 
ſuch actors are to be applauded, and 
looked upon as firſt-rate performers; 
and ſo great is their complaiſance, that 

the 


FE 84 1 
the reputation of ſuch players is ini- 
mediately eſtabliſhed. 


THE bill may be looked upon as a 
fort of ſcale of theatrical merit, and 
the public has thus a criterion to judge 
of the abilities of performers. The 
importance of the part, and the ſize 
of the letters in which the names are 
printed, are ſufficient to put the talents 
of a performer out of all diſpute. 
Without this admirable expedient of 
large letters, the town might, perhaps, 
not have diſcernment enough to per- 
ceive that Richard is the chief part in 
the tragedy of that name. When 
Moſſop plays, this I am ture of, 
that it is as il}-acted as any in the play; 
nay, ſome of the inferior parts are 
better done. 


No ſpectator of taſte will make any 


ſcruple of preferring the performance 
| of 


La] 
| of Davies in Buckingham to that of 
Mo flop in Richard, of late years you ſeem 
to have entirely given up this part and 
moſt of the chief parts in the tragedies of 
Shakeſpear. It is a high favour if you 
deign to appear in one of them once 


in a ſeaſon. In comedy indeed you 
appear oftener, finding it leſs fatiguing. 
I would therefore recommend it to you 
the enſuing ſeaſon to repreſent no tra- 
gedies but new ories: in theſe you ge- 
nerally perforin yourſelf, or, if you 
were even to leave theſe to inferior per- 
formers, it would be no great matter. 


THERE is generally a congenial 
ſympathy between our modern tra- 
gedy writers, and the underling per- 
formers of tragic parts. Thus Moſ- 
ſop, who could never utter a ſen- 
timent of Shakeſpear's with tolerable 

propriety, 


3 

propriety, exhibited a ſpecimen of 
good acting in Agis a tragedy, in which 
the poet has admirably adapted himſelf 
to the genius of the player. The pa- 
triotical harangues in the play are ſo ve- 
ry infipid, that they ſuit exactly the 
| phlegmatic un:formity of the player's 
manner. 


A player ſhould always have ſome- 
thipg of the genius of the poet in 
whole pieces he acts; and when an au- 
thor happens to have no genius, as was 
the caſe of the gentleman that gave us the 
laſt new tragedy, it is very proper that 
the players that perform in the tragedy 
ſhould reſemble him in this reſpect. It 
was owing to this conformity between 
the poet and player, that hen Agis 
was played, the part of the King was 
the beſt acted part in the play; and 
E that 


( #6 ] 
that when the Orphan was played, Za- 
phimri outſhone the other characters. 
It muſt be owned to be a hard matter 
for a performer of real abilities to bring 
down his genius to nonſenſe, fo that it 
does not ſeem ſurpriſing, that though 
you played Lyfander in the former of 


theſe pieces, and Zamti in the latter, 
Moflop outihined you in both of theſe 


plays. 


I have one more reprimand to make 
you, Sir, you entirely neglect the ſce- 
nery; the decorations at Covent-Garden 

are allowed by all perſons of taſte to be 
vaſtly ſuperior to yours; it does not in- 
deed ſeem ftrange, that you ſhould 
think the town may be put off with 
bad paintings, ſince you can make ſuch 
wretched players go down. A player 
mould have much the ſame turn of ge- 
nius 


1 

nius with a painter; the chief excel- 
lence of both is ſhewn in their ex- 
preſſion, and you, it ſeems, are re- 
ſolyed to exhibit paintings in a taſte 
conformable to the performance of 
your players. Your actors may be 
jutſtly compared to ſign and houſe- 
painters, and your decorations ſeem to 
be the work of hands equally maſterly. 
In fine, your players and painters 
ſeem to be of a genius equally pic- 
tureſque, they at leaſt both agree in a 
certain quality that has been often aſ- 
cribed to painters, namely, ,a prone- 
nels to deviate ſrom common ſenſe. 


Bor I have dwelt ſufficiently upon 
your faults, it is proper that I ſhould 
acknowledge your merit. I have al- 
ready taken notice of your ſuperior abi- 
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lities as a player, and I make no doubt 
but every man of taſte will agree with 
me in thinking you the beſt performer 
in Europe ; you excel equally in tra- 
gedy and comedy, and neither France 
nor Italy can furniſh an example of a 


player equally eminent in both. You 


have given proofs of a genius for dra- 


matic poetry. Your prologues and epi- 
logues are as ſpirited as any extant, and 


your farces are wrote in a better taſte 


than moſt of thoſe repreſented on the 
Engliſh ſtage. Your abilities I acknow- 


ledge, your indolence alone I find fault 


with. You have given ſome little pieces 
in the comic way, and it is matter of 
ſurprize to the public, that a New Co- 
medy has not been exhibited for ſome 


years paſt. You that have ſo admirable 


a knack at adopting French pieces to the 
Engliſh ſtage, could certainly oblige 
| the 
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the public with a piece in five acts 


taken from Pyrrhon, Greilet, or Deſ- 
touches, this would certainly pleafe 
the town much more than reviving the 
obſolete plays of Mapenger and other 
obſcure authors, who would long ſince 
have been buried in oblivion, had not 
the veneration for antiquity procured 
them the attention of the curious. 


Tux plays I would particularly re- 
commend to you are La Metromanie 
and Le Mechant. Both of which might 
with eaſe be adapted to the Engliſh 
ſtage, and be made equal to any of the 


comedies. of Congreve or Vanbrugh. 


I wouLD further recommend it to 
you to bring on no new actors this 
ſeaſon; theſe inſignificant f----s ſo 
much engroſs the attention of the 


town, 
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town, that the run they have upon 
their firſt appearance may often ob- 
ſtruct the reception of a new play; 
and 1 cannot but think even a bad 
play preferable to a bad player. 


Trvs, Sir, I have freely declared 
my opinion of theatrical gentle- 


men. I can conceive nothing more 


ridiculous than the importance which 
the opinion of the town has given 
them. I muſt own it offends me to 
the ſoul to hear ſuch wretches as Moſ- 
ſop, Smith, and others of equal con- 
temptible abilities, ſpoken of by 1g- 
norant and undiſcerning ſpectators as 
firſt-rate actors and models of clo- 
cution. Whilit ſuch performers ap- 
pear in capital parts, young pertons 
ſhould not be allowed to frequent the 


theatre, leaſt they ſhould catch a vi- 


cious 
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_ cious pronunciation, and contract an 


ungraceful manner. 


I s#ALL conclude, by recommend- 
ing to you. in a particular manner, to re- 
trench the ſalaries of your players; were 
Moſſop, Fleetwood, Ec. paid three 
times leſs than they are, they would 
ſtill be paid three times better than they 
deſerve. It muſt indeed raiſe the in- 
dignation of all that think juſtly, to ſee 
a Moflop, and other fellows, that Na- 
ture never intended for any thing higher 
than Hackney chairmen, poſſeſſed of 
an income of four or five hundred a 
year, when their theatrical talents 
would be overpaid by twenty ſhillings 
a week. | 


'THus, 


E } 


Tus, Sir, have I taken up the 
pen to give you tome directions with 
regard to your conduct as a manager, 
and I flatter myſelf, that by attending 
to theſe hints, you will be enabled 
to acquit yourſelf of that truſt more 
to the ſatisfaction of the town than 
you have hitherto done. 


I HAVE already exceeded the limits 


th uſually ſet to addreſſes; of this nature, 
1 and, conſidering the variety of buſi- 
1 nefs, you muſt have upon your hands 


1 at this important juncture of the open- 
| | ing ſof the theatre, and the little lei- 
f ſure you have to attend to any thing 


ns but your own immediate concerns, I 
i ſhall conclude, by recommending to 
if you to conſider, that authors are as ne- 
il ceſſary as actors to keep up the repu- 
1 tation of a theatre, and that you have 
5 more occaſion for the former than the 
"if 

1 


latter 


Fas f 


latter, ſince you have ſhewn yourſelf 
equal to every part as a player; but 
have not hitherto been able to produce 


any thing in the dramatic way more 
conſiderable than a farce. I am, with 
a thorough ſenle of your merit, 


. 
Your moſt obedient | 


humble Servant, 


H. W. 
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